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instrument board. The cap was sealed on, but through
it was drilled a tiny hole. The tin was connected by a
small pipe to one side of a pressure gauge visible to the
pilot. The other side of the pressure gauge was open to
the atmosphere in the pilot's cockpit. When the aero-
plane climbed and passed into slightly rarer air, the air
inside the tin, being at a higher pressure, although it
gradually escaped through the leak hole in the tin,
showed a pressure on the gauge. Conversely, when the
aeroplane sank, and the air outside the tin rose in pressure,
the air inside the tin was at a lower pressure and showed a
reading on the gauge in the opposite direction.

The pilot would fly about until he saw the needle of
the gauge swing over to register the fact that he was
rising; he would then endeavour to stay in the up "dunt"
that he had found, and so gain height. If he passed out
of it, he would circle and come back to the place in the
hope of finding the same condition prevailing.

It was also observed that the wind, when it struck the
top of a ridge of rising ground, tended to follow the con-
tour and to flow down the reverse slope. It became
apparent that if the pilot approached a hill when he had
nearly exhausted his power of climb, in an up-wind
direction, he was likely to be sucked down as he neared
the crest. On the other hand, if he approached in a
down-wind direction, he would find the air flowing up-
wards towards the crest and so surmount it quite easily.
An appreciation of this fact was a great help in flying
about among the hills.

At certain places on the Mail Route the vertical air
currents were strongly marked. The eastern edge of the
basalt country was one. The pilot would be flying along
and suddenly the aneroid would register a rise of about